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AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

It is our object to make this journal some- 
thing more than merely an organ of this Com 
mission and its Branches. While its pages 
will be chiefly devoted to the publication of in- 


formation concerning the work in which we are | 


engaged, we desire to make it, in addition, not 
only the medium of communicating to the 
public such facts as concern the welfare of the 
Freedmen, and the general progress of educa- 
tion, industry, and the cause of Christian civ- 
ilization in the South, but also to afford in its 
columns, from time to time, discussions from 
able writers on subjects cognate to our work. 
In accordance with this policy we are glad to 
be able to state that the following persons per- 
mit us to announce their names as special and 
occasional contributors to the pages of this 
journal. They will all be recognized as sincere 
friends of our cause, in the active labors of 
‘which, indeed, most of them are actually en- 
gaged : 

Mas.-GEn. 0. O. Howarp, Washington. 

Hon. Huan L. Bonn, Baltimore. 

Rev. R. J. Parvin, Philadelphia. 

Rev. O. 8. Froruinecuam, New York. 

Rev. E. H. CANFIELD, D.D., Brooklyn. 

Pro¥. J. HAVEN, D.D., Chicago. 

Rev. LEONARD Bacon, D.D., New Haven. 

Rev. Jonn PARKMAN, Boston. 

W1.1AM LLoyp GARRISON, Boston. 


Contributions from other sources on subjects 
cognate to our work will always be welcomed, 
though always received subject to the editorial 
right of revision or rejection, and we shall al- 
ways be glad to record information concerning 
the work and progress of any of our Branches. 


————o-<>-o——____ 


THE SITUATION.—THE CLEVELAND 
MEETING AND ITS RESULTS, 

WE give in another column a full report of 
the Cleveland meeting and its fortunate re- 
We believe these fully justify the wis- 
dom of calling for such a conference, and de. 
monstrate, what we did not doubt, that the ap- 
parent differences which threatened to prevent 
the complete union of all the co-laborers in one 
national organization, were only the result of a 
mutual misunderstanding, and only needed per- 


sults. 


was agreed with entire unanimity that the 
principles of all the societies, both those which 
had entered into the union and those which 
had previously declined to do so, were substan- 
tially the same. By mutual concessions in 
matters of minor detail, such differences as re- 
mained were easily, happily, and we hope per- 
manently, harmonized. The Convention finally 
agreed in recommending certain amendments 
to the present Constitution of the Freedmen’s 
and Union Commission. And though no final 
| and definite action was taken upon these sug- 





| gested amendments, which were referred to the 


| various societies for their consideration, it was 
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|agreed that upon their ratification by the sev- ‘ 


| eral societies represented, the General Secretary 
| should declare the union finally consummated ; 
|} and all the delegates returned to their homes 
| with the purpose of securing such a ratification 
| by the societies which they severally represent- 
led. The entire proceedings were characterized 
| by great cordiality, perfect frankness, and 
| hearty efforts upon all sides to secure unity of 
| effort and organization. 

It is believed that the amendments proposed 
do not infringe upon any of our well-settled 
principles, and will not materially affect any of 
our plans of action. The most important of 
these alterations, as recommended by the Con- 
| vention, are to Articles 1, 4, 6, and 10. 

Art. 1. The word “and” it is proposed to 

strike from the title of the Commission, which 
will thus become “ The American Freedman’s 
Union Commission.” 

Art. 2. The addition made to this article sim- 
ply states, what is an undoubted fact, that the 
first and chief object of the society is the edu- 
cation and elevation of the freedmen, while 
the remainder of the article, which is retained 
unchanged, asserts our fundamental principle, 
“no distinction of easte or color ;” our aid be- 
ing given to the freedmen not because of their 
race, but because their peculiar condition gives 
thém a special claim upon our sympathies. 

Art. 4. The object of the addition recom- 
mended to this article is to give any of the 
societies the privilege of combining in a depart- 
ment if the necessities of the work require. 
Of this they alone can judge. There is reason 
to think that it will be found practically neces- 
sary to maintain such a combination upon the 
Pacific coast. 

Art. 6. This is entirely changed. The object 
is to render the Executive Committee more 
thoroughly a representative body. It is pro- 
vided that one of the three delegates chosen by 
each branch shall reside in the vicinity of the 
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whi the transaction of business. It is believed that ized to pay the expenses of two delegates to the 
which this change will receive the cordial approval of | Cleveland meeting, from. every society which 
eten, all the Branches. Its adoption will render it| is, or before such payment shall become, a 
ons in ecessary that each Branch society should elect | Branch of this Commission. The amount of 
os 90 representatives to the new Executive Com-| such expenses will be duly paid upon the requi- 
pe per- mnittee. sition of the Secretary or Treasurer of any 
finally Art. 10. In order to render the duty imposed | society represented at that meeting, upon their 
sainie by the amendment suggested to this article as | ratification of the Constitution. 
imen’s ) light as possible, the General Secretary will SPECIAL REPORT ON ORGANIZATION. 
o fina] / Prepare and forward to all Branch societies a The special report of the General Secretary 
se sug- blank mgr, te be Siies = = putaened he | on organization has received the approval, with 
to the’ him. The peapeemnee of such re ponte, Se the | some slight modifications, of the New England, 
* we mutual information of all engaged in this work, | New York, and Pennsylvania Societies. The 
e sev- ‘, 8 =e apparent to need aqueeran oe pressure of other and more important matters 
retary we heageeys that oh the baayyrateet erage sod | prevented its consideration at Cleveland. The 
nated; | gaged in this work will take smanesioke action | amendment to the Constitution proposed by 
homes | UPOD the recommendation of the Convention, that report was, however, accepted and approv- 
| > ‘ . ; , 
cation | which ie hope may be ratified without farther ed both by the Convention and the Commission. 
neend. alteration. Doubtless in the discussions which eainiataiaste: atitaiainiaaaialial 
astned | the consideration of these alterations may elicit . “ , , 
a in the various societies, verbal criticisms and| The W estern Secretary, tev. J. M. Walden, 
‘ity of even important amendments may be suggested. D.D., has resigned his secretaryship, and the 
But it should be remembered that any further | resignation has been accepted. The effect of this 
posed alterations must be first proposed to all the} action, together with the resignation of Rev.J.R. 
ettled other societies, a process involving long delays | Shipherd, reported in our last, is to substitute 
ny of ¢ and perplexing correspondence. We trust, | but one central office ia the place of the three 
at of therefore, that this result will be accepted as before maintained—at Chicago, W ashington, and 
Con. it stands, as a comprehensive and satisfactory New York. It is believed that the efficient or- 
platform to all concerned ; and we hope to be ganizations afforded by the various local societies 
sd te able to announce in our next issue that it has | which now occupy the whole country, precl ude 
vhich been finally ratified by all the societies, both | the necessity of separate District Secretaries. 
saiate East and West, and thus that this effort for| In this way greater simplicity of organization 
one national and comprehensive Commission | and economy of expenditure are secured, with- 
role. is finally and fully successful. out—it is believed—incurring the risk of loss 
t the P. §.—Since writing the above article we| of efficiency. 
the | learn that the amended Constitution has SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT RICHMOND. 
vhile ,| lteady been ratified by the ClevelandandNew| pyder Mr. C. T. Chase's efficient manage- 
ined ( \ York societies, and has been cordially approved ment the buildings occupied by this Commission 
tiple, )f, #¢ 40 informal mang of the W enter Freed- |in Richmond, formerly belonging to the Con- 
“~ men’s Aid Commission of Cincinnati, and by a) federate government, have been turned over 
their formal vote of the Northwestern Commission absolutely to the Commission. This has not 
rives of Chicago. | been accomplished without much difficulty, and 
IER < acim some opposition both from public officials and 
com- MONTHLY RECORD OF EXECUTIVE | privateinterests. The lots on which these build- 
the ACTION. ings stand being about to be restored to their 
part- | {Our abject in this article Isto afford, for the informa: | owners, new lots have been procured, and the 
uire. pope of the executive officers during the pre- process of removal has already commenced. 
ason An appropriation of $5000 has been made for 
Eces- ee ae a Normal School at Richmond. * 
the } THE most important action of the executive NORMAL SCHOOL FOR FLORIDA. 
officers during the month of May has consisted Chaplain Hobbs having been removed from 
ject in cht PI ioe the Cleveland mecting. A full his position as Superintendent of Instruction in 
10re report of this meeting is given in another column. Florida, the resolution appropriating $5000 for 
pro- It is believed that the results achieved prove! , normal School in that State through him has 
| by this convention to have been a success. hoon sesetadied, 
oa EXPENSES OF DELEGATES. SOUTHERN REPORTS. 
or 
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answers to the interrogatories addressed to | the Executive Committee issued a call for a |}Cleve 
officers and others in the South, asking infor-| meeting of this Commission at the city of 8. Tr: 
mation as to the best methods of prosecuting | Cleveland on the 16th of May, to which also troit. 
the work during the ensuing season, he reserves | were invited representatives from all co-opera- |) Adj 
their publication, promised in our last, until the | tive and undenominational societies. } 
next number of THE FREEDMAN. } The 
OBJECT OF THE MEETING. 
OONVENTION OF TEACHERS’ COMMITTEES. | Canfic 
i ‘ ee - | The object of this meeting is set forth in the 
A Convention of Teachers’ Committees has | following resolution : one 
been called by the New England Society, to | spond! 
meet in Boston the tst day of June. Its object| ,ifasteed, That the General Secretary be directed to | dw 
is to consider such questions as may affect the | land at such time as may be agreed upon by corre- §j to the 
work of the Societies engaged upon the Atlantic | — nes sa ya =e > * _— Se 4 ~ -— ta 
i corporate in ) 1a r en vi e “ €80 
comst, during the next season. Delegates are] gested inthe piace of Bishop Simpeon, reigned. and Wine 
expected from New England, New York, Penn-| mitted as are necessary for the more perfect and satis- states 
P r = | factory organization and adjustment of the work in 
sylvania, and Maryland. We hope to give ~ the Western States; and that he invite all the Socie- Th 
report of its proceedings in our next issue, | es hitherto acting as auzilay t einer Commission {mous 
DENOMINATIONAL AND UNDENOMINATIONAL | po popes no of the work and the best methods Uni 
ACTION. | Corre 
| ORGANIZATION OF THE MEETING. Unior 
The rough draft of a paper defining the work | 
of this Commission, as distinguished from the} Pursuant to this call the Convention assem- that ¢ 
missionary work of the denominational Boards, | bled in the First Presbyterian church at Cleve- { W® © 
and discussing the question how far the schools | land, on the 16th of May, at 10 o’clock in the yen 
established by this Commission can afford re- | morning. All the undenominational societies, 
ligious instruction, was presented during the| €xcept the Philadelphia Branch of this Com- He 
month by the General Secretary to the Execu-| Mission, were represented as follows: inte 
tive Committee. On his motion the subject was| Central Commission—Francis George Shaw, it soa 
referred to the Cleveland meeting. The issuance | Rey, Lyman Abbott, J. Miller McKim. page 
of such a paper was approved by the meeting,| New England—Rev. J. Parkman and Capt. |and s 
and a special committee was appointed to pre-| E. H. Hooper. purpo 
pare and publish the same. | New York—Francis George Shaw, Rev. E. | at Bo: 
seis a. ara H. Canfield, D.D. ' Societ 
THE CLEVELAND MEETING. Baltimore—Hon. Hugh L. Bond, Rev. Wm. Port | 
THE resignation of Bishop Simpson (owing to Bruce, Rev. Geo. P. Hays, and Rev. F. Israel. Sa vic 
the pressure of his other duties) rendered neces-| _ Pittsburgh. — mew. J. B. Bittinger, Josiah | spran 
sary a meeting of the Commission to elect a presi- | ©OP!€y, and Joseph 8. T ravelli. jand t 
dent in his place. At thesame time, it was desira-|__Cleveland—Joseph Perkins, Rev. J. A. /cessit 
ble to secure a conference of delegates from the Thome, H. B. Spellman, and H. K. Reynolds. * becan 
various undenominational societies engaged in| Cincinnati—Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D. Phila 
the work of education and relief in the South.| !ndiana—Jacob Willets. \ were 
The fundamental principle of our organization,| © Chicago—Rev. J. C. Burroughs, Rev. William | quart 
no distinction of caste orcolor,had been fully dis- | Jackson, and Rev. Joseph Haven. found 
cussed in the East at meetings called for that} Michigan—Rev. Supply Chase. was £ 
purpose. No such discussions had taken place | Pacific Coast—Rev. Jesse T. Peck, D.D. ositio 
west of the mountains. Ourprinciples and pur- | The meeting was called to order by J. M. Mc- mine 
poses were not well understood by our co-labor- Kim,Esq., of New York, and organized by the ap- Gent 
ers there. And while all the Eastern societies | pointment of Hon. Hugh L. Bond, of Baltimore, unite 
had formally ratified our constitution, and sev- | as Chairman, and E. H. Hooper, of Boston, and unde 
eral of the Western societies had done so,| H. B. Spellman, of Cleveland, as Secretaries fide 
several of the western branches of the late| On motion, the Chairman appointed the ( held 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission declined, or at| lowing named gentlemen as a Busines “Am 
least delayed to do so. Believing that a| mittee: Rev. E. H. Canfield, D.D.,N.Y Rev. all 1 
mutual conference between the East and the} J. Parkman, Boston; Rev. William Bruce, Bal- burg 
West was all that was necessary to remove the} timore ; Rev. Joseph Haven, Chicago; Rev. J. men' 
misunderstanding which had arisen, and to se-} M. Walden, Cincinnati; Rev. Jesse D. Peck, gain 
cure the hearty and unanimous co-operation of | San Francisco; Rev. Lyman Abbott and J. M. COMI 


the East and the West in our common work, | McKim, Esq., New York ; Joseph Perkins, Esq., | and 
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a Resolved, That the Chairman of this Committee be re- 
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8. Travelli, Pittsburgh ; and Rev. 8. Chase, De- 
troit. 
Adjourned until 3 o’clock P.M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Business Committee, through Rev. E. H. 
Canfield, D.D., made a report, in part as follows: 


Resolved, That all the delegates to the meeting, and 
other friends of the cause, be invited to sit as corre- 
sponding members, and take part in its deliberations. 


quested to submit to this meeting such facts in regard 
to the history of the Commission as may be instructive | 
and needful to their guidance. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to enquire 
into the best method of promoting the unity and 
efficiency of all the organizations in the United 

\States for the benefit of the Freedmen. 


The first and second resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 





Under the second resolution, J. M. McKim, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Freedmen’s and | 
Union Commission, gave a concise history of | 
that organization, the following report of which 
we copy from the Cleveland Leader : 





HISTORY OF THE FREEDMEN’S AND UNION COM. 
MISSION. 
He said this movement originally grew out of 
the capture of Port Royal, some four years ago. 
/It was seen that provision must be made for the 
care of the poor blacks who came into our hands, 
and small societies were created to effect this 
purpose. The first was at New York, the second 
at Boston—called the New England Educational 
' Society—and the third at Philadelphia, called the 
Port Royal Society. Afterwards, asGrant gave 
bes victories in the West, Freedmen’s societies 
sprang up in Chicago, Cincinnati, and the West ; 
jand these became strong bodies. Then the ne- | 
/ cessity of union between these different societies 


‘ became apparent, and those of Boston, New York, 


\ quarters at Washington. 


Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and elsewhere 
were partially united, with a general head- 
This quasi union was 
found to be unsatisfactory, and a genuine union 
was anxiously desired. Various informal prop- 
ositions were made, and finally it was deter- 
mined to organize a strong National Association. 
Gentlemen from the West said they would 
unite with us of the East, and we were glad to 
undertake the project of a strong, bona 
fide national organization. We of the East 
held preliminary meetings, and created the 
“American Freedmen’s Aid Union,” including 
all local branches from Boston west to Pitts- 
burgh, and south to Washington. This move- 
ment was tolerably successful, yet we had not 
gained what we wanted—A REALLY NATIONAL 
COMMISSION. Accordingly, we had conference 


the country, and just as we were going to bring 
the work to a close, we were requested not to 
goon until the West should be more fully con- 
sulted. We awaited the arrival of our siends 
from the West, and then organized the “Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Aid Commission.” This was 
an excellent movement, but we soon felt it was 
not enough. It was exclusively a Freedmen’s 
Commission ; on its face devoted to a class. 
We were at work on expediency, and not on 
principle—that is, the highest principle. We 
wanted to spread our arms wider, to occupy 
broader ground. 

At this time there was also in existence an- 
other institution, the “ American Union Com- 
mission.” It was not so well arranged as ours, 
and did not work so well; but it had a good 
basis, and was doing something. At a meeting 
of our Commission (attended by Bishop Simp- 
son, Judge Bond, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Thompson, 
Generals Fisk and Swayne) it was asked, Why 
have two organizations for the same purpose— 
why such complex and multiplied machinery ? 
It was answered, there were no good reasons 
for this, if we could possibly unite our forces. 
The proposition for a union was referred to a 
committee, who reported in its favor both as to 
sentiment and practicability. At last a meet- 
ing was held to bring about our object. We 
met opposition, and had a hard struggle. Mr. 
Garrison dissented from our view. He said the 
“Union Commission” was formed for the 
Southern whites, and A? first duty was to the 
freedmen. He presented several arguments 
against the fusion ; but we said, granted that 
the colored men have the first claim upon us, 
we ought also to remember all necessitous peo- 
ple without regard to race or color. We ought 
not to have a commission founded on class in 
name or theory. Thus we debated the question, 
until from all our struggle came out a hearty 
endorsement of the plan of union, and on the 
81st of January the consolidation was effected, 
and the nuptials triumphantly celebrated. This 
established the “ American Freedmen’s and 
Union Commission.” 

Shortly afterward, we learned with some sur- 
prise and very deep regret that some of our 
friends in*the West were not prepared to 
co-operate with our new society. This being 
the case, we have called this meeting in 
a spirit of conciliation and Christian sym- 
pathy, for a free and frank interchange of 
sentiment. Our Commission is strong, and we 
of the East are fully united in its support. We 
have the approval of Chief-Justice Chase, of 
Senators and Representatives, of business men 





and correspondence with men from all parts of 


and schoiars, of the great and good everywhere 
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in the East, and we ardently desire the co-ope- 
ration of and fraternity of all our Western co- 
laborers in the great cause. 

Mr. McKim then traced the proceedings of 
the new Commission and its Executive Com- 
mittee from the 31st of January to the present 
time, fully explaining its constitution and trans- 
actions. Its corner-stone is this declaration : 


“This Commission is constituted to aid and co-op- 
erate with the people of the South, without distinction 
of race or color, in the improvement of their condition 
upon the basis of industry, freedom, education, and 
Christian morality. No schools or supply depots shall 
be maintained from the benefits of which any shall be 
excluded because of color.—Arrt, II., ConstituTION.” 


DISCUSSION. 


The third resolution was then taken up. Its 
author, Dr. Peck, asked for a full expression 
upon it, in order to lay the groundwork for har- 
monious action. 

In accordance with this request a lengthy 
discussion ensued, participated in by Rev. Dr. 
Burroughs, Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Chicago, J. M. 
McKim and Francis George Shaw, of New 
York, Rev. Mr. Israel and Judge Bond, of Balti- 
more, Rev. Mr. Travelli, of Pittsburgh, and Rev. 
John Parkman, of Boston. This discussion 
elicited some difference of opinion on minor 
points, but a substantial agreement in principle 
and purpose, and an earnest desire to waive all 
minor difficulties and unite in a broad, liberal, 
and Christian policy of benevolence. A few ob- 
servations by Dr. Burroughs toward the close of 
the ‘meeting were received with hearty and 
unanimous approbation. He said he felt most 
deeply against our having two organizations for 
the same purpose. If this goes on, we shall 
soon have more conflicting interests. Weshall 
soon have denominational projects brought out, 
Our several religious constituencies are up and 
doing, and we must move so as, if possible, to 
concentrate all these activities—to merge all 
our co laborers in one grand organization. We 
must subordinate all personal preferences and 
prejudices to the main purpose, and, if neces- 
sary, let us stay here a week to accomplish our 
benevolent object. 

The third resolution was then adopted, and 
the following committee announced to enduire 
into the best method of promoting the unity, 
harmony, and efficiency of all the organizations 
in the United States for the benefit of the freed- 
men: Messrs. Peck, of San Francisco, Bur- 
roughs and Haven, of Chicago, Walden, of Cin- 
cinnati, Bittinger, of Pittsburgh, and Parkman, 
of Boston. The convention then adjourned. 

The evening session was occupied with gen- 
eral discussion. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
The Convention met on the morning of the ‘ 
17th, pursuant to adjournment. Mr. Peck, the ‘ 
Chairman of the Committee, then submitted 
the preliminary resolutions which were intend- 
ed to be the foundation of all subsequent action. 
The Committee said: “ We respectfully ask the 
action of the meeting upon these resolutions 
before making any further report. Should these 
resolutions be adopted, they are of opinion that 
all the true interests of the several organiza- 
tions will be maintained without the sacrifice 
of any valuable principle, and incalculable good 
will result from the labors of this meeting.” 
The first was unanimously adopted, and read 1) 





















as follows: 


ist. Resolved, That the principles of the East and 
West are essentially the same, namely, that the Freed- 
men should be educated and otherwise aided as men, 
and not upon the basis of color. 

Resolved, That no person shall be excluded from the 
schools of the Commission on account of color. 


The second was in reference to the name of §)} 
the new organization, and elicited much discus- 
sion. Many were strongly opposed to changing 
the title of The American Freedmen’s and) 
Union Commission, but an equally strong) 
party as strenuously favored a change, and the 
morning session was consumed in discussion 
and attempts to reconcile the conflicting opin- 
ions. This finally resulted in the unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution : 





Resolved, That we propose as the name of the organ- 
ization ** The American Freedman’s Union Commis- 
sion.” 

The Convention then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the proposed modification of the 
constitution. The plan of the Committee is 
briefly stated in their report. 

** Your Committee ae | recommend the fol- 
lowing modification in the constitution, to receive ad- 
visory consideration here, and to be submitted to the 
Commission and all the Branches, West and East, and 
when fully completed and ratified by the parties con- 
cerned, the said constitution shall be the fundamental 
law of the Commission, and be deemed in good faith 
the final adjustment of the general questions of policy 
and administration heretofore raised.” 


The constitution was then taken up article by 
article, and every alteration suggested was fully 
discussed. The constitution with the proposed 
amendments we give below. In order that our 
readers may perceive at a glance how far it dif- 
fers from the present constitution as printed in 
the May number of THE FREEDMAN, we 
print in italics such additions as are proposed, 
and in brackets such words and phrases of the 
previous constitution as it is proposed to omit. 


ee 


CONSTITUTION. 


WuereEas, The American Freedmen’s and i 
Union Commission, the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission, the Michigan Freedmen’s Aid 
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Commission, and the Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion of Western Pennsylvania and the adjacent 
parts of Ohio and West Virginia, having sub- 
stantially the same object in view, desire a more 
perfect union, they do therefore adopt the fol- 
lowing constitution : 

ARTICLE 1.—This organization shall be known 
as the “American Freedmen’s [and] Union 
Commission.” 

ARTICLE 2.—Its object shall be the relief, edu- 
cation, and elevation of the Freedmen of the 
United States, and to aid and co-operate with 
the people of the South, without distinction of 


race or color, in the improvement of their con- | 


# dition, upon the basis of industry, education, 
’ freedom, and Christian morality. No schools or 
depots of supplies [supply depots] shall be main- 
tained from the benefits of which any person 
, shall be excluded because of color. 
| ,ARTICLE 3.—The Commission shall consist of 
the persons hereinafter named, their associates 
; and successors ; may elect associates who shall 
, be nominated by the Branch in which a vacancy 
may occur; shall have power to appoint and 
/ remove at discretion its own officers, and shall 
| audit their accounts. 
ARTICLE 4.—The Commission shall comprise 
\recognized Branches, the Presidents, Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, and Treasurers of which 
hall be ex-officio members of the Commission. 
ach Branch shall be independent of other 
ranches in the collection of money, goods, and 
he selection, supervision, and payment of 
eachers and agents, but any Branches may, if 
hey deem necessary, combine in a separate de- 
partment. 
ARTICLE 5.—The officers of the Commission 
\shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
_Jtreasurer, and one or more Secretaries. 
[ARTICLE 6.—The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the following named persons: Mat- 
thew Simpson, Joseph P. Thompson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles G. Hammond, Jacob R. 
Shipherd, George Cabot Ward, John Parkman, 
O. B. Frothingham, Francis George Shaw, J. 
Miller McKim, J. M. Walden, James E. Rhoads, 
Joseph Parrish, George Whipple, Levi Coffin, 
Thomas M. Eddy, Archibald Stirling, Jr., 
Lyman Abbott, J. B. Clark, Francis R. Cope, 
Edward . Hooper, Henry A. Dike, and Na- 
than Bishop, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. It shall 
decide, subject to the revision of the Commis- 
sion, all questions relating to the general policy 
and action of the Commission. ] 
ARTICLE 6.—The Executive Committee shall 
consist or three representatives elected annually by 
each Branch, one of whom shall reside near the 


Central office, together with the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer of the Com- 
Five shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. In the absence of the 
regular member any duly authorized representative 
of the Branch may act in his stead. Phe Executive 
Committee: shall decide, subject to the revision of 
the Commission, all questions relating to the gen- 
eral policy and action of the Commission, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies in its own body, pro- 
vided that a vacancy occasioned by the death or re- 
signation of the representative of any Branch So- 
ciety shall be filled by such Branch, 

ARTICLE 7.—Teachers and agents shall be 
accredited in the name of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, their credentials 
being attested by the President and one of the 
Secretaries, and countersigned by the Branch 
from which they issue. 

ARTICLE 8.—Each Branch shall report quar- 
terly to the General Treasurer all moneys re- 
ceived and expended, and all goods received and 
distributed. 

ARTICLE 9.—Contributions from Europe, the 
Pacific Coast, and other common sources, shall 
go into the General Treasury, unless otherwise 
directed by the contributors. Funds in the 
General Treasury shall be distributed by the 
Executive Committee to the Branches, or oth- 
erwise applied for the purposes of the Commis- 
sion. The General Treasurer shall make to the 
Commission an annual exhibit of all receipts 
and disbursements. 

[ARTICLE 10.—The Secretaries of the Com- 
mission shall make an annual report to the 
Commission, which, with the annual exhibit 
of the General Treasurer, shall be published 
under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ] 

ARTICLE 10.—The Secretaries of each Branch 
shall report quarterly the amounts collected and 
disbursed, and the work done, to the General Secre- 
tary, who shall combine the statistics and material 
facts of all the Agencies recognized by the Commis- 
sion in his annual report, which shall be published, 
with the annual exhibit of the Treasurer, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE 11,—The Commission may be called 
‘together by the President or the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE 12.—This constitution may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the Com- 
mission, notice of the amendment in writing 
having been given at a previous regular meet- 
ing of the Commission, and furnished to each 
Branch, or printed with notice of the meeting. 

The constitution as thus amended was ap- 


mission. 





proved by the convention without a dissenting 
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voice. The following resolutions were then 
proposed and adopted : 


Resolved, That copies of the constitution as now 
framed, be sent to all organizations hitherto co-oper- 
ating and others engaged in the same work, with a 
respectful invitation to unite under the constitution 
and elect members of the Executive Committee, and 
to report their action to the General Secretary, Rev. 
L. Abbott, of New York. 

Resolved, That the General Secretary is directed as 
soon as he ehall be notified that a majority of the asso- 
ciations here represented have approved of this con- 
stitution, to declare the union consummated. 


A motion was made and carried recommend- 
ing Hon. Schuyler Colfax as the President of 
the new Commission. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the citi- 
zens of Cleveland for the liberal hospitality ex- 
tended to the members of the Convention dur- 
ing their stay in the city. 

After a fervent prayer, offered by Dr. Peck, 
the Convention adjourned sine die. 


MEETING OF THE COMMISSION. 


During the session and after the adjourn 
ment of the Convention, a formal meeting 
of the Commission was held, Judge Bond 
presiding. The amendment to Article 6 of 
the Constitution, rendering the Executive 
Committee a representative body, was passed, 
due notice of this amendment having been 
given in the call for the meeting. The resolu- 


tions given above, conditionally approving the | 


other amendments, received the sanction of the 
Commission, and Hon. Schuyler Colfax was 
elected President. By this action the Gen. Sec. 
is authorized to announce the amended Consti- 
tution adopted whenever it receives the approval 
of a majority of the societies represented in the 
Convention ; in which case Mr. Colfax becomes 
the President of “The American Freedman’s 
Union Commission.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


During the meeting the question of the rela- 
tion which this Commission sustains to the reli- 
gious sects, and its duty in regard to religious in- 
struction, which had been brought before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was by them referred to the 
Commission for consideration. On motion of 
Mr. McKim, it was resolved that it be referred to 
a committee of five, of whom the General Sec- 
retary shall be chairman, to prepare and lay 
before the public a suitabie address upon the 
subject. The chairman appointed Messrs. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Canfield, Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, F. R. Cope, and N. Bishop, LL.D., such 
committee. 


BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
An application previously made to the Ex- 


was brought up by Mr. McKim. After discus- 
sion it was resolved that the Commission will 
be responsible for the forthcoming of a sum not 
exceeding $5000, to aid the Baltimore Associa- 
tion in the establishment of a Normal School 
for the benefit of the freedmen in the city of 
Baltimore. 
On motion, the Commission adjourned. 


SUCCESS OF THE CONVENTION. 


We cannot close this report better than by 
the following quotation from the Cleveland 
Daily Leader, to whose full and accurate report 
we are greatly indebted for the material for 
this report. 


“The work of the Convention is done, and well 
done. Inspite of what at first seemed insuperable diffi- 
culties, the way to union has been made smooth, and 
the differences between the sections removed. Dr. 
Peck, of San Francisco, acted throughout as mediator, 
and his earnest, whole-souled efforts did much towards 
stilling the troubled waters. The spirit of othermem- 
| bers was uniformly liberal and courteous, and the best 

of feeling was preserved throughout the sessions, and 
the distinguished men wlio met here from widely sep- 
| arated sections will act more in union and with ten- 
| fold greater effect for the free interchange of thought 
}and opinion in the deliberations of the past two 
| days.” 
| PUPP coc acTGS 
ADDRESS OF THE SWISS CONVENTIONS 

TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 


Mr. H. SERMENT, of Geneva, President of the 
| “ Committee auxiliary to the American Com- 
| nission,” in forwarding copies of the address of 
| the united Swiss Committees, a translation of 
| which we append, writes under date of 28th 
| April: 

Ba In Switzerland our progress is as rapid as 
|could be expected. We have now seven Com- 
| mittees in full activity. Geneva, Vaud, Neuf- 
| chatel, Bale, Ziirich, Ticino, and Berne have also 
|aided in forming a Committee in the Vaudois 





| valleys of Piedmont, which is endeavoring to: 


give an impulse to the movement in Italy. 

| “Weare at present publishing a detailed ac- 
|count of our operations in Switzerland, which, 
| with the report of the successful meeting held 
| in Geneva on the 29th March, shall be mailed 
| to you as soon as completed. We congratulate 
| you sincerely on the passage of the ‘Bill of 
| Rights,’ and pray earnestly that God will con- 
| tinue to protect your nation and our dear freed- 


| men.” 
ke 


| EARNEST APPEAL FOR IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 
GENEVA, April 24, 1866. 
| Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


| Ihave the honor to transmit the enclosed ad- 
| dress, praying that you will communicate it to 
| the Chamber over which you preside; hoping 


ecutive Committee by the Baltimore Branch, for | that they will see in it a new testimony of the 
aid in establishing in that city a Normal School, ' lively interest which the citizens of Switzerland 
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feel in the future prosperity of the great Amer- 
ican Republic. 

I pray you to accept, Mr. President, the assur- 
ance of my profound respect. J.H.SERMENT. 


Address of the Swiss Committees of Geneva, Bale, 
Neufchatel, Ticino, and Berne in favor of the 
Freedmen, and of the Assembly convocated at 
Geneva on the 29th March, 1866, by the Genevan 
Convention. 

To THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : 

Mr. President, Messrs. Members of Congress: 
For four years we have, as it were, lived with 
you, have borne your grievances, been rendered 
joyous at your deliverance, and have gloried in 
your success, 

When the election of Lincoln announced to 
the world that you had had enough of the sys- 
tem which abased you—enough of complicity 
and compromise with slavery—of man-hunting 
ordained by slavery—of conquests for the profit 
of slavery — of politics in favor of the party of 
slavery—we gave thanks to God. 

When your Union was disrupted by revolt, 


- when your prosperity was crippled, when many 


voices had prophesied the dissolution of the 
Union, we hailed the commencement of a new 
and better life for your people. 

When military reverses menaced your noble 
cause, we still believed that it would not perish. 
When Europe lent, or seemed to lend, an inter- 
vention in favor of the South toward violating 
your blockades in recognition of the Rebel Con- 
federacy, we always believed that something 
would interpose itself between the design and 
the execution ; that your grand principle would 
intervene, and through that you would become 
invincible. 

When it was generally believed and said that 
peace negotiations would render nugatory the 
moral results of the war, that you would com- 
promise with the prejudices and institutions of 
the South, we always believed that you would 
not lay down your arms until you had destroyed 
your real enemy—slavery. 

When the death of Lincoln plunged us in 
mourning, we believed that Lintoln’s successor 
would stake his honor on the continuance and 
the completion of his work. Finally, when you 
have announced to the world that the Constitu- 
tional Amendment was adopted, that already 
there was no single slave upon the soil of the 
Union, we heard with inexpressible emotion 
this glorious progress—this greatest event of our 
age. 

er is this sentiment which we would manifest 
to-day asaduty. Of slight importance though 
the testimony may be, it shall not be said 
that the voice of Switzerland should not make 
itself heard in your applause. You have far 
surpassed the hopes of those who hoped the 
most. At the same moment in which your 
trials terminated, you pronounced the talismanic 
word of freedom. It will make itself heard 
throughout the New World ; the Spanish treaty 
will be suppressed ; you will annihilate Brazilian 
slavery. A whole race suffering in bondage will 
be freed at the sound. 

These are rare days in the history of mankind, 
when politics and the Gospel move hand in hand 
—these days of sunshine unobscured by a cloud. 





After such days; in resuming the course of 
ordinary life we should guard against dangers 
from contingencies, and set aside obstacles. To 
finish is more difficult than to begin; to make 
sure its application, more arduous than the 
enunciation of a principle. 

The labors that await you to-day are not less 
important, and are more complex and difficult 
to surmount than those of yesterday. 

But the one is of no avail without the other. 
Sad will be the condition of your enfranchised 
slaves if you make not citizens of them. 

Between slavery and liberty—real liberty — 
there are no compromises. Thus, what do the 
enemies of the Union now predict? That free- 
dom will destroy the freedmen—that, tired of 
them, you will succumb to the ennui of the 
fatiguing problem—that you will no longer lis- 
ten to the voice of the poor negroes—that it will 
not matter to you whether they remain or de- 
part, whether they live or die—that, in the rude 
contact with your prejudices and contempt, they 
will perish, as the Indians have perished—that 
your pharisaical abolition will result in their 
extermination— that the pure glory of to-day 
will turn to shame on the morrow. 

We protest against such dark presages-—we 
ask that they may be branded with falsehood. 
We know that your acts will so brand them, and 
very soon. 

The more you desire this dark question to 
cease troubling the United States, the more you 
will feel that it must be disposed of. Unsolved 
questions have no pity for the repose of man- 
kind. And how shall that completion be at- 
tained? But two things remain to be done ; to 
maintain your Freedmen’s Bureau, and to sup- 
press all civil and political distinctions on account 
of color. To refuse Federal protection to the 
slaves that were—a protection indispensable to 
the transition—is to give them up purely and 
simply to the laws, the administration, the tri- 
bunals of the South. It would be to decree the 
re-establishment of slavery with the addition of 
hatred, and, consequently, of atrocity. To per-« 
mit the political exclusion of the black race, as 
a race, would be to deny the principle, even the 
name, for which the North has so valiantly com- 
bated. 

That prudent measures should accompany 
the conferring of the right of suffrage in the 
South—that, for instance, it should be limited 
to those who can read and write, without dis- 
tinction of color—we can well understand. 
But what we cannot understand, nor can any 
of those who have sustained your cause, is 
the exclusion of the race. If the Southern 
States were readmitted to Congress without 
imposing upon them, as a condition, the equal- 
ity of races, we should bitterly deplore it ; we 
would bow the head in humility and sadness, 
and await in fear a recommencement of those 
hostilities between the South and the North, 
between the Republicans and the Democrats, 
the end of which had seemed to have been at- 
tained. 

But what would most disturb all our hopes 
would be to see those freedmen who had shed 
ticir blood for the defense of the Union re- 
warded for their devotion by being deprived of 
those rights which are, in all republican gov- 
ernments, the appanage of those brave men 
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who are called to bear arms for their country, 
at the same time that the rebels, who had torn 
the bosom of their country, and begged the inter- 
vention of foreigners, were not only re-enjoying 
the rights they had before the war, but made 
the absolute arbiters of the fate of loyal citi- 
zens. To give to those guilty of high treason 
the power to reduce good citizens to the posi- 
tion of political pariahs, is to reward treachery 
and to discourage patriotism—to yield to those 
who pronounced self.government impossible and 
self-annihilating. 

That the one condition necessary to future 
peace should be imposed on the rebel States 
which we have above indicated, we doubt 
not you understand, for you have already im- 
posed upon them an affirmative vote upon the 
amendment abolishing slavery. 

One step more, and your task is finished ; by 
the side of the abolition of slavery it remains 
for you to equalize the races before the law. 
What is abolition without equality? It re- 
mains for you to decide that the rebel States 
before re-entering Congress should abolish all 
listinctions based on color. Political fran- 
thises in all respects should be enjoyed equally 

yblacks and whites. These guarantees ob- 
ained, open to them your arms, and hasten to- 
ward a general reconciliation. Avoid any un- 
necessary prolongation of the present interreg- 
num. Add to your other glories that of re- 
establishing the power of your Government at 
the immediate close of a bitter civil war. Lib- 
erty is bold and strong; and of what use are 
her boldness and strength if she cannot trust 
and pardon ? 

It is repugnant to us to conceive your stop- 
ping half-way, and conferring upon the former 
slaves liberty without equality, or, in other 
words, liberty without the conditions of free- 
dom: liberty without dignity ; liberty with an 
unopened future, without possible progress ; 
liberty without that upon which it becomes 
great and attains its end. Thus you would re- 
constitute a new slave party in Congress—fur- 

*ther oppressions of slaves throughout the 
South. Seeking for peace, you would reorganize 
war—servile war at first, for you cannot pro- 
nounce with impunity the words BE FREE ; and 
when those whom you have declared free feel 
that they have neither protection nor rights, 
nor means of regular action, they are almost 
infallibly driven to employ other means. 
Civil war would follow. Is it possible that the 
blood of the blacks shed on the other side of 
the Potomac, that cruel oppressions, would not 
speed that war, and that the generous instincts 
of the North would not reawaken? They would 
complain, they would denounce iniquities, 
they would intervene morally, and the ancient 
quarrel would blaze forth again. As faithful 
friends, we have better hopes for you. We 
have said much, convinced that you will easily 
perceive that there is a warm sympathy in the 
depths of our fears, and that our sincerity is 
strengthened by respect and by attachment. 

May He who has guarded you and protected 
you thus far continue to guard and protect you 
to the end ; that He may empower you to fin- 
ish what you have begun—to treat as fellow- 
citizens and to love as brothers those who, 
thanks to you, are no longer in slavery; and 


that He may accomplish for you now and here 
after all those good wishes with which our 
hearts are filled. 


J. H. SERMENT and others, for Geneva. 
ADOLPH CHRIST and others, for Bale. 
Rogert Lissot and others, for Neufchatel. 
F. BIANCHETTI and others, for Ticino. 
BERNARD and others, for Berne, 
M. Becuet, for Vaud. 

GENEVA, April 10, 1866. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, 5th Mo., 19th, 1866. 
L. ABBOTT, GENERAL SECRETARY: 

Dear Friend: Agreeably to thy request, I 
forward extracts from a few letters, answers to 
enquiries in regard to the workings of the prin- 
ciple adopted by the American Freedmen’s and 
Union Commission. 

Major-General Fisk writes from Nashville, 
April 23: 

“, . . I believe it to be best that we have 
but one national organization, which would be 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau what the United 
States Sanitary and Christian Commissions have 
been to the army and navy during the war, and 
that all State organizations would do well to 
become auxiliaries of the National Commission. 

. Lam pleased with the principle upon which 
the united Commissions have constituted their 
organization. Let us do good to all men. Let 
our philanthropy be broad enough to cover 
every man, woman, and child that may be strug 
gling for elevation. Let us remember the two 
commandments upon which ‘hang all the law 
and the prophets.’ 

“The Southern people as a mass regard with 
disfavor all efforts on the part of Northern so- 
cieties to establish educational or religious mis- 
sions in the South ; but they at the same time re 
gard with more favor such organizations as pro 
vide for all the poor without distinction of race 
or color. ; 

“In a portion of the South the general work 
of education, as carried on by Northern societies, 
cannot be conducted without the protection of 
the Government ; but this applies to a limited 
portion, and I think that even is growing less. 
One of the best results of the aggressive la- 
bors of the Northern educational societies in 
the South, has been the awakening on the part 
of the Southern people themselves to the im- 
portance of universal education. Within the 
last few months, nearly every religious confer- 
ence or convocation has inaugurated measures 
for the education of the freedmen. The South- 
ern press has been emphatic in its demands that 
the Southern people should promptly render it 
unnecessary for the ‘Yankees’ to be sending 
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‘school-marms’ South to teach the ‘little nig- 
gers.’ 

“The people of this country should cast their 
gifts into the treasury of the Commission with 
a liberal hand this year. Push on the columns. 
Multiply schools all over the South. Let them 
be conducted in the spirit of Christian love. 
Teachers should labor to restore, heal, and bind 
up. The Southern States will by-and-by pro- 
vide by law for the education of all. The ball 
set in motion by the societies of the North can- 
not be stopped. The colored people will be ed- 
wcated. They imperatively demand it, and the 
demand will be met by the Southern people in 
due time. In the mean time, cease not in your 
efforts to aid the struggling freedmen now. . .” 


F. P. Brewer, your agent at Raleigh, writes 
under date of April 20: 


“ , . Dread and hatred of Northern ‘ fa- 
naticism’ is as deeply felt by many who hold lo- 
cal power and influence as it was six or ten 
years ago, and the hope is still entertained of 
excluding forcibly ‘fanatical’ ideas and their 
advocates. There are not a few who will put 
an evil construction on all that we may do or 
say. But beside this opposition the work among 
the freedmen has awakened much jealousy 
among the poor whites. . As they know 
that they are about equally poor and destitute, 
they feel hurt that the blacks should receive 
special help while they are neglected. Admis- 
sion to an equal share in the distribution of 
supplies, and, in general, the showing of an 
equal interest in their welfare, would entirely 
disarm their prejudice and win their favor. I 
think that it is highly important, if we have in 
view simply the performance of our labors 
among the blacks, that we should diligently 
labor for the welfare of all the poor, without 
distinction of color. They have ali suffered 
from the cruel system of slavery. . . . . 

“In regard to schools, there is a word to be 
said in addition. In the country I believe that 
the poor whites will see the reasonableness and 
kindness of inviting them to our schools in 
company with the blacks. But in the cities, 
where several schools are supported by us, they 
would scarcely appreciate any reasons which 
we could give for not allowing them to attend 
a school exclusively by themselves. We have 
as yet, however, hardly had any experience 
about mixed schools to reason from. In the 
school for whites in this city we announced the 
new rule two weeks ago. I hear it reported 
that all will leave whenever a colored child is 
admitted—but we shall see. 

“There has been a system of free schools in 
this State for more than twenty years, and an 
effort was made at the last session of the Legis- 
lature to revive it; but one great obstacle was 
the fear that black children would have to be 
admitted to these schools. A free school system 
cannot be sustained hereafter on any other basis, 
and the sooner the people are accustomed to 
see them in the same schools again (for forty 
years ago colored children were admitted into 





the old field schools), the sooner will the State 
resume the work of education. 

“But for the time being the State refuses to 
do anything. She leaves them to get learning 
where they can. Some infiuential men, who 
appreciate the present situation, welcome us 
and aid us; and if we rise to the great work 
which God is laying before us, I am sure that 
the time will come when the professing Chris- 
tians here will own that the fairest type of pie- 
ty may be seen among Christians who hate 
slavery. Prejudice must give way before the 
power of Christian love. . ‘i 


Your agent at Richmond, C. T. Chase, writes 
under date of April 26: 


“Tt seems to me that the union of all the 
freedmen’s friends, under some one general or- 
ganization, is desirable for several reasons. Let 
me name a few. 

“1st. In union there is strength. Strength 
we need. It took the combined military and 
naval power of our great nation, backed up by 
all the vast resources of the land, to crush the 
Southern combination against human liberty. 
The nation has ordained freedom to all and 
for ever. But the spirit of the old slave power 
is not dead—not even slumbering. Our duty 
is to finish up the work which the Government 
began. We cannot do it by working in inde- 
pendent bands, however good our purposes may 
be. We want an independency for individual 
action of the different societies, as the States 
are independent, and a wnion of all these separate 
organizations, as the States are bound together 
in the Federal Union. . .. . 

“2d. ORDER. Order in all our work. At 
home, harmony—through harmony we gain the 
confidence of the people. We avoid collisions 
among the rival societies and their agents. 
We secure peace. 

“3d. Abroad in the field we get STRENGTH. 
They will recognize each teacher as the repre- 
sentative of a grand and powerful organization. 
They will feel that the mighty Northern arm 
is behind the most defenceless woman who de- 
votes her life to the good work. They will 
soon come to tolerate, then respect, then honor, 
and finally work with us if we unite. 

“4th. Another important point will be the 
influence upon the national councils. Three 
hundred thousand slave-owners ruled there un- 
tilnow. How? By their wnity, not otherwise. 
It took two millions of armed men to break 
their power. By presenting a united front in 
the home field, in the Southern field, at the 
polls, and before Congress, the millions of free- 
dom’s friends in the land will form the most 
powerful organization for good that the world 
has had. Our weapons will not be ‘carnal but 
spiritual,’ not bayonets and swords and shot and 
shell. We shall not take refuge behind earth- 
works, and station pickets in the deadly dews 
and damps. Our force will be MoRAL. Our 
strength will be in truth and justice. Our mis- 
siles will be love and mercy. The Lord will 
be for us—we shall place ourselves on His SIDE, 
and from His side no man falls. We shall pre- 
vail. It is as clear as the truths of Gospel are 
clear, and to be depended on. 

“5th. Economy will be secured. What a 
pity it is for half a dozen rival societies to be 
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sending, each, their delegations through the 
same fields to glean the same facts—each spend- 
ing the same amount of time and money that 
any one good committee only should spend and 
give the facts to all. I have often seen this 
with regret. 

“6th. ErricreNcy will be promoted. One 
competent man or woman will do a work better, 
when working under a well-defined plan, than a 
dozen who attempt the same thing from differ- 
ent stand-points. 

“7th. The effect on the freedmen will be bet- 
ter for numerous reasons. But I must close.” 


Your agent for Georgia, E. B. Adams, writes 
from Atlanta, May 14: 


“T am very glad to furnish to you my views, 
the result and conclusion of nearly a year’s ex- 
perience in this department. Qne of the promi- 
nent objections to the education of the negro by 
Northern societies, among Southern people, is 
the apparent fact that the poor whites are ig- 
nored. At the same time, they are too proud 
to confess that the whites are in need or would 
accept our charity. Here is an apparent incon- 
sistency. The solution of it is, their pride yields | 
to necessity, and even while they curse us and 
our giving, they are at the same time compelled 
to acknowledge our kindness and treat us with 


CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. SCHOOLS. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE PEOPLE—GEORGIA COR- 


RESPONDENCE OF E. B. ADAMS. 
AveusTa, Ga., April 21, 1866. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Gen. Sec. F. & U. C., 76 John Street, N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: On the 14th of April I completed 
the work assigned to me as my first charge on 
my departure for the South, in February. The 
details of this work have already been forward- 
ed to your office. 

From the 14th, to date of this report, I have 
been engaged in gathering statistics and facts for 
the following report concerning the colored 
schools of the States and the condition of the 
poor whites and freedmen. In this report I 
shall adhere to the order of subjects and ar- 
rangement given in circular letter of instructions 
of February 23d, 1866. 

1. “ What is being done for Freedmen and 
Poor Whites by Northern Societies ?” 

In answer to the above question I shall give 
you the location, the number of schools, the 
number of teachers, the number of pupils, and 
the society or societies which support the work 
in such location, observing, nearly, the form 
suggested in yours of 23d February, 1866. 

The greater part of the statistical matter fol- 
lowing is taken from the State Superintendent’s 





courtesy for the sake of the pitiful little chil- 
dren whom we relieve. The adoption, therefore, 
of such a ‘ universal Christian benevolence’ as | 
set forth in the second article of the constitution, | 
and to which you referred, would show a spirit of 

impartiality, anacknowledgment that the North 

sees more than the negro (the contrary being of- 

ten declared), and even now in many places 

would do much towards conciliation. 


“ At Somerville, S, C., the principle works | 
toacharm. White and black children attend | 
the same school, recite in the same classes, play | 
together, and sympathize and rejoice together. 
The white people appear pleased. The same 
work could be started at Walterburg, S. C. 
Thus you see that its tendency is good. I fear | 
that the principle cannot be carried out in large | 
cities for the present ; but, commencing where we | 
can, we can advance till we may embrace the 
whole region—towns, cities, and country. 

“As to your second question, the working of 
our underlying principle must of necessity 
be slow. So, for the present, I fear that the 
adoption of this principle would not render wn- 
necessary any protection we receive from the 
military. 

“As to enquiry number three—any act of 
kindness shown impartially to the poor is wel- 
comed by the State. It relieves her, it comforts 
her when she is aware that help cannot come 
from herself. . . . .” 


I have not yet received replies to letters ad- 
dressed to other persons in different places at 
the South, but forward the above for such use 
as may be thought proper. 


Respectfully, 


report for the month of March, 1866, of Freed- 
men’s Schools. 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA. 
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Besides the schools, Northern societies are 
forwarding clothing of considerable amount to 
Atlanta and Savannah, and some other places, 
in less quantity. 

2. “ What is the condition of the Freedmen 
and Poor Whites, and whether it is improving 
or deteriorating ?” 

With both these classes the condition is im- 
proving rapidly. 

The following table will exhibit to you the 
growth of schools among them : 

In this table I trace the schools from Novem- 
ber, giving the number of schools, teachers, and 
pupils, and the amount of money contributed 
for the schools by the Freedmen themselves, for 
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each month, throughout the State: 
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Amount of money con- 
tributed by Sreedmen 
Jrom July, 1865, to 


No. No. No. 
Month. Schools. Teachers. pupils. January, 1 


1665-Nov. 49 69 38,603 (in seven places 
Dec. 52 62 8,982 $3,783 only.) 
1866-Jan. 62 89 6,569 5338 ro 
Feb. 6 98 6,767 S41 > 
March 65 102 6,795 398 > 


You observe that in February and March the 
number of scholars does not increase propor- 
tionately to the preceding month. The reason 
for this is the extensive prevalence of the small- 
pox, which caused great reduction in numbers, 
for instance, in Macon the number diminished 
from 1200 to 600 during these two months for 
the reason above mentioned. I have visited a 
great many of these schools. The progress of 
the children isremarkable. They exhibit great 
zeal and ordinary aptitude. 

Apart from the schools, too, there is a de- 
cided improvement in the condition of the 
negro from what it was when I saw him in De- 
cember last. Z/ey are well at work, respectably 
clothed, and many are making a handsome 
yearly income. I know of several cases, which 
are only types of others, where $1000, $1500, 
$1,700 are being laid up the first year after free- 
dom. 

The condition of the poor whites is equally 
encouraging. Old tents are being replaced by 
snug little houses ; large families are being sup- 
ported by the daily toil of the inmates. The 
children are regaining the vigor and spirit which 
the sufferings of the fall and winter had ap- 
" parently taken away. 

3. “ What are the sentiments of the people 
at large toward the North, the Government, and 
the Freedmen, and whether it grows better or 
worse ?” 

As a general thing there is not love for the 
North exhibited by the South as there is love 
for the South exhibited by the North. To 
answer the question in regard to sentiment to- 
ward the Government, I must first ask youa 
question: WhatistheGovernment? Is it the 
President ? or is it the Congress? or is it the 
laws? If it is the President, the sentiment is 
very good. If it is Congress, it is very bad. 
If it is the laws, itis better than most Northern 
people are taught to regard it. I believe there 
is a sincere determination to adhere to the laws. 
I am quite sure that the reason for this is not 
love for the laws, but that it is a reasonable de- 
duction from the necessity they are under of 
. obeying them. The sentiment toward the 
negro 7s peculiar. There is a good deal of 
kindness in the hearts of the people for him. 
They don’t know how to do without him, and 
yet there is an ill-treatment. How is this to be 
accounted for? I am forced to the conviction 
that it is in the natural disposition of man to op- 
pose and thwart the undertakings of his 
enemies. The Yankee is, somehow, identified 
in the mindsof the people with the negro. The 
Yankee is working to raise and elevate him. I 
believe that the greater part of ill-treatment 
arises from this fact. Yet I can not see how it 
can be otherwise. The Yankee must do it, for 
the people here would not or could not educate 
him themselves, and the importance of his edu- 
cation and elevation is immense. I can, how- 
ever, see a great progress in the minds of think- 
ing, reasonable men toward complacency in the 
negro’s education, even though it be a Yankeeism. 





4, “ What is done for or against the Freed- 
men, by private action or by combinations, to 
depress wages, or by benevolent efforts in the 
South for his education?” I know of no organ- 
ized private action against the negro, although 
there appears to be a general determination to 
keep his wages low. The benevolent efforts 
among the Freedmen themselves for their educa- 
tion are considerable. As you will see from the 
above statistics, out of the 102 teachers for the 
month of March, Northern Societies support 
only 68. Some few are supported by private 
persons, or some religious denomination North, 
which desires to propagate its own tenets ; thus, 
the Unitarian Church of Boston has a man in 
Augusta who is a preacher and teacher both. 
But apart from this little source of help the 
difference 102—68—34, are supported by the 
Freedmen themselves. 

The monthly collections referred to above go 
to their support. Most of these are colored 
teachers. 

I know of no benevolent enterprise in the 
State for their education among whites. 

5. Legislation. 

The last General Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to report on “ A Free School system” at 
the next session. 

Much time was consumed in preparing a 
special negro code. 

Thus class legislation is practiced. Among 
the presentments of the Grand Jury of Vineton 
County, in which Atlanta is, there are repeated 
ones to the purport that no taxes should be 
levied for a year for school purposes. 

I will now give you some of the ideas which 
have occurred to me in my examination of things. 

There appears to be an ingratitude among the 
Freedmen for the charity which Northern people 
are so graciously bestowing. They seem to 
suppose that all this was a matter to be ex- 
pected. They receive all, not as a gift, but asa 
4 The above is peculiarly the case in Savan- 
nah. ™ 

I have also become very decided as to the ne- 
cessity of having Wo. 1 teachers all. Mrs. J.8. 
Fortune, Mrs. M. E. F. Smith, and Miss Hattie 
W. Dowd, are models. Mrs. Fortune is from 
our Society ; I believe Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Dowd, teachers in Augusta, are from the Ame- 
rican Missionary Association. Itis refreshing to 
visit these schools. Order reigns supreme. If 
all the teachers in the State were like these 
ladies, it would be better for very many reasons. 
I am informed that the teachers in Columbus 
are ill-treated by the people. I intend to visit 
that place before I go North. 

As a general thing I do not deem it advisable 
to forward clothing to negroes. Mrs. Fortune 
and Mr. Eberhart concur in this. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. B. ADAMS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF GEO. H. ALLAN, 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., March 31, 1866. 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, General Secretary, etc. : 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to present the 
following statement as my report for the month 
of March, 1866. Leaving New York on the 
26th February, I took the overland route to 
Florida via Washington, Fredericksburg, Rich- 
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mond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Columbia, and 
Charleston, and thence by steamer to Florida. 
I made short stops at all these places, and was 
thus enabled to visit about thirty schools under 
the care of the Commission. As your agents at 
the several places named have doubtless given 
you full statistics of their schools, I will not 
repeat the many interesting facts already com- 
municated by them, but will proceed to men- 
tion a few incidents of my trip which may in- 
terest you. ; 
SCHOOLS. 


The eagerness and thirst for knowledge man- 
ifested by the freedmen’s children has been to 
me a matter of continual surprise. They flock 


hour of opening, study diligently through the 
regular school hours, and beg for admittance to 
the adult school at night, at Which time they 
may frequently be found in the same class 
with their parents helping them through the 
mysteries of the alphabet or some simple prob- 
lem in arithmetic. 

The singing of the children is excellent, and 
averages as well as in the best white schools 
at the North. I have never heard “ Rally round 
the flag” sung with finer effect than was given 
by one of the colored schools of Richmond. 
The children show quick perceptive powers, 
and many progress rapidly. I saw some who 
had learned their letters within three days. 
Others who learned their letters in October 
last, were busy with their writing lessons, 
some of which were very neat. Truancy is al- 
most unknown. Boys kept at home by their 
parents (who are of course very poor) often run 
away and go to school. 

One very pleasing feature in the colored schools 
observable all over the South, is the neatness 
and cleanliness of the children. Though cheap- 
ly clad,.they are clean, and in some schools I 
have looked in vain for one untidy child. This 
is remarkable when we consider the humble 
circumstances of their parents. Poor women, 
formerly slaves, who cultivate cotton all day 
with the hoe in the sun, on shares, will often 
work extra hours, in order to send their children 
to school decently dressed. Esteeming educa- 
tion as a boon, they willingly make sacrifices 
to obtain it for their children. Many of the 
children repay them by instructing their parents 
at home at night. In frequent addresses to 
the children, I have encouraged them to perse- 
vere in this good work. Not less than five 
thousand children have promised me since I left 
New York that they would teach their parents 
to read and write. 


ADULT SCHOOLS. 


The adult schools have deeply interested me. 
Men and women who have toiled hard all day 
long, come at night to those schools, eagerly 
embracing this opportupity for instruction. 
Wives may be seen by the side of their hus- 
bands, also fathers and sons, mothers and 
daughters. Old men and women of sixty and 
seventy years are frequently seen just learning 
their letters. Extreme age does not deter these 
people from learning what they can. At Fer- 
nandina an old man of eighty years, called 
“ Black Dan” (a native African of pure blood), 
has but just learned to read. Another old man, 








by name “Uncle Ned,” known to be one hun- 
dred years old, had actually learned his letters 
before his death, which occurred a few months 
ago. When asked, Why, at his extreme age, he 
was so anxious to learn to read? he said, “J must 
soon die,—as the tree falls, so it will lay, massa.” 

These incidents show conclusively the wonder- 
ful desire of these people for education. In the 
words of one of your agents, it amounts to a “ per- 
fect mania.” The first sight that met my eyes as 
I landed at Fort Johnson, from which Edmund 
Ruffin fired the first shot at Fort Sumter, was 
an intelligent colored soldier in his sentry-box. 
He rose and saluted us as we entered. By his 
side were a Bible and three school-books. Ina 


ground the echesl-veem door long before the| tour among the forts of Charleston Harbor, all 


of which are garrisoned by colored troops, I saw 
but one pack of cards and at least a hundred spell- 
ing-books. Many soldiers wished me to procure 
them a supply, which fact I communicated to 
Mr. Tomlinson, the efficient Superintendent at 
Charleston. At Fort Wagner I saw quite a 
number of colored soldiers with school-books and 
slates. They were anxious for regular instruc- 
tion from a qualified teacher. I was informed 
by the Chaplain of the 34th U.S. C. T., that 
out of the nine hundred (900) men recently 
mustered out of service, in that regiment, nine- 
ty per cent could read and write. 
LABOR. 


The argument of the secessionists and their 
Northern sympathizers,that the “negro wouldn’t 
work,” has been refuted by the simple logic of 
the fact that “he has gone to work.” Hardly 
an able-bodied freedman can be found unem- 
ployed. Most of them make contracts with the 
planters to work through the season either for 
wages or for a portion of the crop. Provisions 
are furnished them by the planters—the men 
receiving in addition from ten to eighteen dol- 
lars per month. Women’s wages are somewhat 
lower, and even children can earn something. 
These contracts are signed by the planter and 
freedman at the office and with the approval of 
the nearest Bureau officer. Sometimes when a 
large number of hands have been thus hired 
the planter has divided them into squads of 
ten each, who elect each a captain from among 
their own number, so as to avoid any necessity 
for any kind of “overseer.” 

So far there seems to be a good prospect of a 
large crop of cotton and corn. The enemies of 
the freedman having failed in their former ar- 
gument about his not working, now confidently 
predict that by midsummer, the romance of 
freedom having worn off, the plantations will 
be deserted and the crop ruined, At all events, 
there are at present no indications of this char- 
acter as far as I can learn. 

Those who are ill or too old or too young to 
work are mostly supported by relations, and 
there are very few supported by Government 
in this vicinity. General Ely, at Columbia, 8. C., 
has a plantation where he sends all who are 
dependent upon the Bureau. If any able-bodied 
men are found loitering about Columbia, they 
are sent to this plantation and made to work 
for the support of the indigent. They are soon 
willing to go to work for themselves. Many 
support their families by taking in washing or 
in domestic service, others by selling refresh- 
ments onthe cars. At Branchville, 8. C., several 
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clean and well-dressed women came on the cars 
with cooked meats, eggs, and chickens for sale 
on a large tray, which had also a coffee-pot with 
cups, etc. The food and dishes looked clean 
and wholesome. At Fort Stedman, near Peters- 
burg, I found an old woman busily engaged in 
digging up bullets, which she sold for six 
cents per pound, and thus supported her little 
family, who lived in a hut inside the fort. In 
fact all, or very nearly all, seem to get along in 
some way, and their necessities being but few, 
but a small number, comparatively speaking, 
become dependent upon the Bureau. They al- 
ways unhesitatingly regard Northern men as 
friends, and their admiration for General Sher- 
man and his brave boys is unbounded. One 
old woman said she was “glorified to God 
when Mister Sherman and his Yankees done 
come and sot us free.” 

Owing to the short time I have been in 
Florida, I shall not attempt in my present re- 
port to speak at length of the schools in that 
State. There are in all about thirty teachers 
and two thousand scholars. Here, as elsewhere, 
the same eagerness is manifested by the chil- 
dren to acquire an education; and here as in 
other parts of the South our teachers are labor- 
ing with energy and faithful zeal amidst many 
discouragements. Some of these schools have 
already been visited, and I shall, as soon as 
possible, visit other parts of the State, so as to 
see for myself what is being done, and will in 
due time report thereon. Yours, etc., 

GEORGE H. ALLAN. 


—— — »~e 
[From the Raleigh Progress, of North Carolina. ] 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


THE civil rights bill, now become a law, seems 
destined to promote the full restoration of these 
States to their lost equality in the Union. Hav- 
ing heard it “damned with faint praise” by 
some persons and spoken of without any praise 
by others, the writer asks the privilege of a few 
words in your columns, not to praise every 
clause in the law, nor to declare it incapable of 
amendment, but to vindicate its general pro- 
visions and spirit in securing equal rights to all 
that are born in this country except aliens and 
wild Indians. 

1. It is in the spirit of recent laws of North- 
Carolina. The legislature recently enacted that 
blacks and whites should be equal in respect to 
punishment for crime. This law is right, and 
just,and Christian. Not one tenth of the religi- 
ous men of the state would now vote to repeal 
it. It has been commended often in my hear- 
ing. At the recent term of the Superior Court 
in this city, even the attorney-general and the 
judge himself, seemed to feel that this imparti- 
ality was a thing to be proud of, saying that the 
laws of North Carolina recognize the same 
rights of person, the same laws of evidence and 
the same punishment of crime for the black 
man as for the white. It is a consequence of 
this wise action of the assembly that but little 
further change is needed to adapt our adminis- 
tration of justice to the new law. 

2. The principles of this law are established 
in the most powerful and enlightened nations of 
the world. In England or France a chimney- 
sweep has the same right to make and enforce 





contracts, to sue, be party and give evidence, to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey 
real and personal property, and to full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for the 
security of person and property as is enjoyed by 
a duke. This equality of civil rights is the 
boast of those countries, as it is henceforth to be 
the pride of ours. 

8. The law takes away that objectionable 
feature from the Freedmen’s Bureau, the com- 
mitting of judicial powers to comparatively in- 
experienced agents. The white grocer in this 
city who was accused last week of ravishing a 
colored woman, could not be convicted by state 
laws, because the courts would not receive the 
testimony of the only witness to this crime. 
He would have to be tried by one or more army 
officers but for this law, which gives him a 
chance before a judge and jury ; provided, Presi- 
dent Johnson will abolish martial law. 

4. The law points out to the Union men of 
these States the next step in reconstruction. It 
is asad mistake to hope that the victories of ’65 
will be undone by some quirk of politicians or 
some coup d'état. The prudent and manly way 
isto submit with a good grace and in good faith 
to the terms imposed by the government in be- 
half of the loyal States. The President, who was 
first to be dealt with, expressed himself already 
satisfied. Congress and the judiciary are next 
to be met. All laws in conflict with the civil 
rights bills must be modified at once; for until 
this bar to harmony is removed, no State can 
hope to be restored. 

Equal rights, impartial justice, is the mandate 
of the nation. The motto which Virginia gave 
us, “All men are created free and equal,” is to 


4be our universal creed. Providence seems to 


have been guiding us toward this basis of solid 
peace. 


‘He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
Oh! be swift to answer! be jubilant, my feet !’’ 
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ENCLISH AID FOR FREEDMEN. 


ORGANIZATION OF A SOCIETY IN LONDON— 
SPEECHES BY JOHN BRIGHT AND OTHERS. 


THE London Times of the 25th ultimo has the 
following account of the organization of the 
English Freedmen’s Aid Society: . 


“ A public meeting to inaugurate the National 
Freedmen’s Aid Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was held yesterday afternoon at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, Victoria street. The 
Duke of Argyll presided ; and among those pres- 
ent were Sir T, F. Buxton, M.P., Mr. J. Bright, 
M.P., Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Norton, Mr. Josiah Forster, Mr. B. H. Cadency 
(Birmingham), the Rev.A. Raleigh, D.D.,the Rev. 
William Shaw, Mr. R. Ferguson (Carlisle), etc. 

“The chairman, in opening the proceedings 
of the meeting, said that, having presided over 
a meeting in connection with one of the associ- 
ations of the Union last year, he would have 
been pleased if some one else had taken the 
chair on the present occasion, but he feared 
there was still a certain amount of shyness 
among our public men in taking part in aid of 
the freedmen of America, not from a want of 
personal sympathy for the liberated slave but 
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from a vague feeling that it was more or less an 


interference with American politics. Now, he 
had no sympathy with that feeling. The war 


was over, and although there were strong per- 
sonal contests still existing in the United States, 
we in this country had no interest in those con- 
tests, except as far as they might be concerned 
in the question of negro labor. Beyond seeing 





the negro fully possessed of his civil rights, 
which alone could render the abolition of slavery 
of any value, we should take no part whatever 
in American politics properly so called. Under 
all the circumstances he considered there was a 
strong call upon the people of this country to 
assist the Washington commission to carry out 
their objects in a period of difficulty. America 
needed and would gratefully accept their aid, 
as Great Britain accepted her aid for Ireland and 
Lancashire to the amount of £250,000 in their 
times of distress. 

“The Rev. Dr. Howson moved, and Sir T. F. 
Buxton seconded the following resolution :— 

“ *That this meeting regards the progress of events 
during the past twelve months as affecting the Ameri- 
can freedmen with profound interest, and considers 
the evident intelligent fitness of an increasing number 
of the colored people for the proper use of their new ly- 
acquired freedom, their thirsting desire after educa- 
tion, together with their readiness to undertake labor, 
as so many new and powerful incentives to enlarge 
philanthropic effort on their behalf.’ 

“Which was unanimously agreed to. 

“Mr. Bright then moved :— 

‘* «That in view of the devoted labors of the Ameri- 
can people through their various Freedmen’s Aid As- 
sociations, combined with the codperation of the 
Government, to meet the physical and moral necessi- 
ties of the freedmen, this meeting regards the aid 
afforded hitherto by the British public, “which is esti- 
mated at more than £80,000, as a proper and grateful 
expression of our sy mpathy, and would e arnestly 
recommend that it be largely augmented. The unde- 
niable interest which the British people have in the 
freedmen’s welfare, combined with other considera- 
tions of justice and gratitude, requires that such aid 
should be supplied, until the great and critical work of 
emancipation may be truly said to be complete. 

“Mr. Bright said the mere fact that four 
millions of our fellow-creatures were in the con- 
dition in which the negroes of the United States | 
were would be sufficient of itself to call for| 
help; but when, besides looking at their un- | 
happy condition, they considered the terrific 
sacrifice by which the great change in their 
social position had been accomplished, he con- 
ceived it to constitute altogether the greatest 
claim upon them that had ever existed on any 
nation of the globe. The freedmen were at 
present living as it were in an enemy’s country, 
as it was quite certain the Southern planters 
who but yesterday were their masters would 
not feel any very Christian spirit toward them 
What had taken place in Jamaica afforded an 
illustration of what might be expected to occur 
in the Southern States of America. Notwith- 
standing that the abolition of slavery in Jamaica 
was effected by an act of the Legislature, and a 
heavy compensation was paid to the owners of 
the slaves, it was quite clear that from the pe- 
riod of the abolition of slavery up to this hour 
the whites had never really, in an honest and 
just spirit, acknowledged the changed condition 
of the negro, but that during the whole of that 
time their conduct towards the negro was what 
it always had been—of a most unjust and ini- 
quitous character. But the negroes of the Uni- 
ted States were not voluntarily emancipated, 


’ 








and no compensation was paid to the planters of 
the Southern States. The ill-feeling, therefore, 
which existed in Jamaica on the part of the 
planter toward the negro might be supposed to 
exist in an increased degree in the United States, 
and if it did not, it was, in his opinion, owing to 
the institutions of the country, a population of 
freedmen, an extensive suffrage, newspapers, a 
platform, schools—all these in the South, while 
in the North the people, who, having gone 
through this terrible war in connection with 
the negro, had resolved to complete in peace the 
work which they had begun in war. Although 
he believed that the negro would have to under- 
go great difficulties, still it was his conviction 
that their former masters would gradually be- 
come reconciled to that which was inevitable, 
and would find that justice and fair dealing were 
really the only means by which they could gain 
any compensation for the miseries of the past. 
Some persons argued, not without show of 
reason, that the North would do all that was 
necessary for the South. After all the tremend- 
ous exertions they had made, it would be wrong 
to say that they were not able ; but even though 
able, there were still the strongest reasons why 
the English people, who sympathize with the 
negro, should give their help and afford some- 
thing from their resources that the prosperity of 
the negro might be more rapidly accomplished. 

“Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., seconded the resolution, 
and said he considered it a great honor that the 
people of this country should have the opportu- 
nity of taking part in suchawork as that in 
which the people of the United States were now 
engaged. He believed thatina year or two the 
sufferings of the negro would disappear ; unless, 
therefore, the present moment was taken advan 
tage of, no future opportunity would be afforded 
the people of this country to deepen and widen 
the bonds which tied them and the Americar; 
people together. The resolution was carrie<| 
unanimously. 

“On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Shaw the fol+ 
lowing resolution was also adopted :— 


‘That this meeting considers the closer union 0\\ 
the British Freedmen’s Aid Association in this benevo- 


| lent laboris of great importanc e,and that the national 


form which such an union (comprising more than ‘\ 
thirty associations) has taken is eminently adapted for 
its purpose, and would earnestly commend the claims 
of the union to the favorable coéperation of all friends 
of freedom.’ 





————-- 
RECEIPTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S AND UNION COM- 
MISSION, 
From APRIL 21 TO May 26, 1866. 
Apr. 25. From Sam’l May, Jr., Leicester, Mass. $25 00 
“ From John 8. Mann, Cowdersport, Pa. 5 5u 
May 2. From Mrs. Wm. Townsend, New Ha- 
I ia0:0;400000 crkuecink Fabanian 10 00 
“ From National Protestant Church of 
Havre, France, by E. Barlow, Treas., 
A RR nn 278 38 
| May 10. From Rev. Johnston McCormac, Eu- 
. genie City, Oregon.................. 60 00 
May 22. From Freedmen’s Aid Society of Port- 
land, Me. (deposit).... -........... ,000 00 
“ From Sunday- io Fairport, N.Y.. 1000 
May 26. From Freedmen’s Aid Committee of 
Berne, Switzerland, by B. R. de 
Watteville, £.2,308.80. poecteccecesocen 621 70 
$6,010 58 


Geo. C. Warp, Treas. 
By FRANcis Geo. Suaw, Atty. 








